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limelight of battle was shifting to billowing sails, waves and ocean
clouds. On May 2nd a young RJiinelander, in the diplomatic
service of Austria, watched from a hill near Cowes the Channel
Fleet escorting two vast convoys of merchantmen to sea. Years
later when he was the first statesman in Europe, Prince Metteniich
recalled it as the most beautiful sight he had ever seen. At a signal
from the Admiral the merchantmen unfurled their sails, those
bound for the East Indies passing to the east and those for the West
Indies to the west of the island. Hundreds of vessels filled with
spectators covered the roads, in the midst of which the great ships-
of-war followed one another like columns on parade.

If this magnificent spectacle fired a foreigner, how much more
so the thought of it inspired Englishmen! The Grand Fleet was at
sea after its winter rest, and the country rejoiced. Yet the signifi-
cance of the event was better understood in hungry France. For on
Lord Howe's ability to intercept the American grain convoy her
whole future depended.

Had he taken his station off Ushant a few weeks earlier, no unit
of the French Battle Fleet, now under orders to meet the convoy,
could have left Brest. But a commercial country at war is not
governed only by strategical considerations. The London merchants
demanded protection for their own outgoing convoys, and not till
these were ready could Howe sail. When at last he did so, he de-
tailed a quarter of his fleet under Rear-Admiral Montagu to escort
his precious charges far out into the Atlantic. Having thus divided
his forces to secure secondary objectives die old man looked into
Brest and then, seeing the masts of the main French Fleet still in
die inner harbour, unaccountably sailed off into the blue to look for
the grain ships.

But when, having found nothing in the wastes of the Atlantic,
he returned to have another look at Biest on the I9th, his adversary
had gone. Three days earlier Rear-Admiral Villaret Joyeuse had
got to sea with twenty-six sail of the line. He carried with him a
representative of the National Convention and a warning from
Robespierre that failure to secure the safe arrival of the American
grain would involve, the loss of his head.

Not having watched the enemy's point of departure, Howe had
no clue to his whereabouts or the oncoming course of die con-
voy. All he knew for certain was that five hundred miles out in the